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talent of the master. This picture of yours had accordingly been
hung in the outermost room, a proof that he valued it slightly."

" It was in that room where we young ones used to play, and
where the piece you mention made on me a deep impression; which
not even your criticism, greatly as I honour it, could obliterate, if
we stood before the picture at this moment. What a melancholy
object is a youth that must shut up within himself the sweet
impulse, the fairest inheritance which nature has given us, and
conceal in his own bosom the fire which should warm and animate
himself and others, so that his vitals are wasted away by unutter-
able pains! I feel a pity for the ill-fated man that would conse-
crate himself to another, when the heart of that other has already
found a worthy object of true and pure affection."

" Such feelings are, however, very foreign to the principles by
which a lover of art examines the works of great painters; and
most probably you too, had the cabinet continued in your family,
would by and by have acquired a relish for the works themselves;
and have learned to see in the performances of art something more
than yourself and your individual inclinations."

" In truth, the sale of that cabinet grieved me very much at
the time; and often since I have thought of it with regret; but,
when I consider that it was a necessary means of awakening a
taste in me, of developing a talent, which will operate far more
powerfully on my history than ever those lifeless pictures could
have done, I easily content myself, and honour destiny, which
knows how to bring about what is best for me, and what is best
for every one."

" It gives me pain to hear this word destiny in the mouth of a
young person, just at the age when men are commonly accustomed
to ascribe their own violent inclinations to the will of higher
natures."

"Do you, then, believe in no destiny? No power that rules
over us, and directs all for our ultimate advantage ?"

" The question is not now of my belief; nor is this the place
to explain how I may have attempted to form for myself some not
impossible conception of things which are incomprehensible to all
of us: the question here is: What mode of viewing them will
profit us the most ? The fabric of our life is formed of necessity
and chance; the reason of man takes its station between them,
and may rule them both: it treats the necessary as the ground-
work of its being; the accidental it can direct and guide and em-